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UNPROTECTED hillsides fall easy prey to soil erosion. Heavy downpours rip and tear steep slopes— 
drown billions of kidnapped soil particles in neighboring creeks and rivers. 
Fortunately, strip cropping enables farmers to save their soil by providing life 
belts for rolling land. 


Strip cropping, where practical, divides long slopes into a series of short ones— 
sandwiches cultivated crops between erosion-resistant grains or grasses. As a re- 
sult, the downhill rush of runaway water is slowed to a trickle, sapped of its power 
to cut and scar the land—forced to surrender soil stolen from higher ground. 


Of course, strip cropping isn’t a cure-all. Used in combination with contour 
cultivation, and a good crop rotation, however, it heals erosion-scarred hill- 
sides and makes them more productive. 


The farm equipment you sell adapts itself readily to strip cropping, contour 
farming, and many other soil conservation practices. You can serve your 
community, therefore, by showing farmers how they can use power machinery 

to provide life belts for their land. 


JOHN DEERE MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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p oultrymen’s profits will be 
lower because of higher costs . . . egg 
prices will average about the same. . . 
flock replacements will increase slightly . . . 
broilers production will continue high and 
turkey numbers may increase . . . consumer 
demand will be high. 


Predusten costs of most fruits and vege- 
tables will be higher—seasonal labor 
is likely to be short—aim for 
high yields and efficient 
production. 


a 
Wartime conditions bring quick changes 
Keep informed --- Adjust promptly 


A farmer's chance for success is as good as his estimate of the future. 
Because of his long production cycle he has to plan far in advance, and the 
plans have to be good or he loses money. To help the farmers of New York 
State make their plans, agricultural economists and specialists at the New 
York State College of Agriculture pass on to them the best possible informa- 
tion on what to expect during the new year. Through press and radio news 
stories, articles in farm publications, and illustrations like the one above, the 
vital information is relayed to the farmers in time for their use in planning 
for the coming year. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
at Cormell University 
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Letter To Readers 


Dear Readers, 


Back in one of the big idea ses- 
sions we have here in the office 
every once in a while, someone said 
something about foreign students 
so we began to talk about them 
rather than weighty editorial poli- 
cies. At once, it seemed, we were 
eardeep in questions like “Why do 
foreigners come here to study?” 
What are they going to do when 
they leave?” “What is it like where 
they come from?” and “What do 
they think of us?” Even as we be- 
came interested, it occurred to us 
that you, too, might be somewhat 
partial to questions like these. So, 
the February number of the Coun- 
TRYMAN will devote itself exclusive- 
ly to foreign students, the places 
they come from, and the reasons 
they are here. 

To give you an idea of what we 
are planning we'll run down a few 
of the ideas we hope to incorporate 
into the scheme. 

We have invited several foreign 
students to write our features in 
their own way, describing the eco- 
nomic, technical, and cultural re- 
sources of their homelands. Our edi- 
torial staff is piecing together the 
maze of Governmental and United 
Nations foreign aid program into a 
composite article which will help 
your thinking on such topics. In the 
Introducing Your Friends column 
we will present to you some folks 
we think you will enjoy meeting. 
We'll try to describe the activities 
of foreign students here on the cam- 
pus. We are even busy digging up 
foreign jokes to make the atmos- 
phere cosmopolitan. In short, the 
entire issue will be a rather omni- 
bus-like vacation to faraway lands 
you will not want to pass up. 

The reasons for this number are 
twofold: We are naturally curious 
about foreigners, and we want to 
help develop an understanding be- 
tween themselves and us. We are 
going to become closer neighbors 
in future years, so we hope to be- 
come firmer friends. 


Sincerely, 


Mike Rulison, 
Editor 










































































RIGHT here in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania we have men who have bred 

and selected their poultry breeding stock so 

well that their birds stand up with those any- 

where in the world. 

These hatcherymen are turning out 

chicks right now that grow bigger, 

faster and, as layers, can produce 

more eggs than the birds of fifteen 

years ago. Many of these hatchery- 

men are G.L.F. members and live 

close to you. Chicks from nearby 


hatcheries are not only among the best in the 

world, but they just naturally receive better 

care, and run less chance of being chilled and 

weakened from long trips than those shipped 
long distances. Because they are 
nearby, you can know the hatchery- 
men personally and visit with them 
about your chicks. This year, buy 
your chicks from one of the good 
northeastern hatcheries. 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 

Ithaca, New York 


Some of the best chicks in the world are 
produced in G.L.F. Territory 


THE CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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From Rattrap To Camembert, 


Pass The Provolone, Pierre 


Dairy Students Learn Cheesemaking 


by Dave Bandler ‘55 


Camembert, Mozzarrelle, Ricotta, 
Neufchatel, Romano, Sap Sago, Bel 
Paese, Gorgonzola, Roquefort, Pro- 
volone. Queer names? You bet. But 
they all mean cheese that’s good to 
eat. And your cheating yourself 
if you haven’t tried at least some 
of these cheese delights. 

At Cornell in the department of 
dairy industry, we have men who 
are studying the cheese business. 
They are the men who will be the 
leaders in the dairy industry of to- 
morrow. 

These students are now enrolled 
in Dairy 103, a course given by Pro- 
fessor Frank V. Kosikowsky, 
where the dairy student makes a 
dozen different types of cheese in 
afternoon labs. 

One interesting experience of the 
Dairy 103 student is the cheese 
round-table. All the members of the 
course get together during one of 
the labs and sample all of the cheese 
available on the Ithaca market. The 
purpose of this activity is to ac- 
quaint the future cheese men with 
the cheeses they aren’t able to make 
in the lab, to compare their own 
cheese with that which is made 
commercially, and to compare the 


domestic and imported types of 
cheese. This is a very enjoyable way 
to spend an afternoon lab. 

Cheese is a concentrated food, a 
concentrated form of milk. About 
five quarts, or ten pounds, of milk 
makes only one pound of cheese. 
And most important, the cheese 
product retains most of the nutri- 
tive value of the milk. And from 
the standpoint of economy, cheese 
ranks high. A pound of cheese costs 
far less than the five quarts of milk 
used in it if bought on the retail 
market. 

Of all the cheese made in this 
country, 80 percent is American 
cheddar. This is the type we have 
in our cheeseburgers and macaroni 
and cheese. We all know how ched- 
dar cheese tastes, but have you ever 
wondered how it is made? 

The primary ingredient is of 
course milk, either raw or pasteur- 
ized. This is piped into a cheese vat, 
a tank with a steam jacket. The one 
in our lab is about the size of a bath 
tub but there are many larger. The 
milk is adjusted to a temperature 
of 86-88 degrees F. 

Now starter is combined with the 
milk. This starter is a solution of 
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—wW. Dingler 

Dr. Frank V. Kosikowsky, William G. Hoffmann, Robert Herrmann, Harold Rapp, 
Wilson Chadderdon, Henry Charlap, John Tarr, William Taylor, Kenneth Graulich, 
and Michael Dumont, the cheese-makers. 





—wW. Dingler 
Harold Rapp and Kenneth Graulich pre- 
paring boxes for processed cheese. 


milk that has been inoculated with 
desirable organisms. It is not until 
after the cheese is on the curing 
shelves that these organisms go to 
work and develop a distinctive 
flavor in the cheese. 

But how does the cheese get that 
yellow color when milk is white? 
That’s easy, vegetable coloring is 
added. The amount, however, varies 
with the seasons. Cheese made dur- 
ing the fall and winter months re- 
quires more coloring than that 
which is made in the spring and 
summer. At all times, though, it is 
added sparingly about a tablespoon 
to 500 quarts of milk. 

Rennet—which makes junket 
solid—is the coagulating agent add- 
ed when the milk attains the cor- 
rect acidity. The amount added is 
approximately a tablespoon to 500 
quarts. It varies slightly with the 
quality of the milk and the desires 
of the cheese maker. 

Now the milk is left to set. When 
it becomes properly firm it is curd, 
and ready to be cut into cubes with 
wire knives. After the curd has 
contracted and floats freely on the 
whey, the vat is reheated to about 
body temperature. Normally the 
whey should be removed about two 
and a half hours after adding the 
rennet. 

The whey is drained off and a 
small amount of salt is added to the 
curd. Then hoops are filled with the 
curd and placed in a press to re- 
move the rest of the whey and give 
the cheese a definite shape. 

After half a day in the press the 
cheese is removed, wiped dry, 

(Continued on page 15) 











































































































































































ODE TO STOLEN FAME 
Seldom does the Widow lack 


A morsel dainty, quaint, and hack, 
But now upon her country sons 
She sees it’s time to raise her guns. 






For scores of months, yea years, and more 
That Widow’s left us quite ignored; 
But with the price of beef so dear 

She thinks it’s time to grin and leer. 






O faithful reader, art aware 
What Widow’s men once did dare? 

When Muse had said, “To Ag you go,” 
They hasted up the Hill, aglow. 






Into the sacred halls they plow 
With not as much as, “Would’st allow?” 
Up all the flights of stairs they stalked 

Into our offices small, they walked. 















No soul in sight, they sat sedate, 
At last some more they could not wait, 
With furtive glance and stride demure 
They tour the room and copy secure. 








Off to the town, sorrows they’ll drown, 
With borrowed goods they’ll win renown; 
Now honor we all the Widow’s name, 
But curse upon her stolen fame. 


Reuben Rasputin 


—_— 


Harry WHoochkiss, self-made Widower and well-known humorist, pre- 
pares to leave his Tioga Street office. Mr. Hoochkiss, who is one of the 
authors of a recent parady on the Countryman, a popular journal of rural 
life (plant and animal), has just passed a hard day at his desk. He has been 
sticking pins in a wax image of Agriculture’s own Professor Barnswallow. 


A WIDOW 






We Appreciate— 


WIDOWS ARE MADE NOT BORN 
We are pleased to have been blasphemed by no less a proletariat print 


that the Widow. The Widow is doing a fine job helping the lower classes Poor Nell was from a rural place 
work out the social problems brought on by urban living has seen fit to She was bosomed plump and pretty 
’ ’ 


parody material which has appeared in these colums in recent issues. Cc h ili | f f 
The Countryman politely wishes to express its glee for what amounts ame then a villian, sly of face 

to near-high honours in the field of magazine journalism. This is to say He wooed her to the city. 

that we are pleased to be numbered among other greats such as Time and the 

New Yorker. 
















Down in old Tioga Street 


The editors feel, however, that the interesting viewpoint expressed by 


Widowers speaking for us in their latest number is not entirely valid. We do They began to live illegal 
not presume vested city interests to be entirely competent to handle rural Soon she wised to the low-down cheat 
affairs as well as we dare say we do. Snodgrass County citizens, in late com- And shot him—T’was not regal. 


muniques, are reported to be angry with the Widow which has apparently 
slandered their bible (which is the Countryman). Rusty Plough advises 









our Circulation Department that sales of this publication have doubled over Without her master she had no money 
night as our readers are attempting to convince themselves that the Countryman, And she was no more a kiddo 
unlike the movies, is better than ever. But she thought herself a funny 

It should be pointed out further that the Countryman is published for So called herself The Widow. 
the more intellectual country squires and their ladies who attend from time - ‘ 
to time lectures sponsored by the local College of Agriculture. Clemuel Cannip 
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Here is the story 


Meet Doctor Srb 


of an interesting Literateur and Scientist 


by Dot Klimajeski ‘53 


English literature and genetics 
are an unusual mixture. They rarely 
are close enough together to be- 
come associates, but here in the 
College of Agriculture the combina- 
tion is found in the person of Dr. 
Adrian M. Srb, associate professor 
in plant breeding. An English litera- 
ture major in his under-graduate 
years at the University of Nebras- 
ka, he went on there to do his 
master’s work in that field. 

Professor Srb initiated the switch 
by taking a course in genetics. No 
dramatic change was_ involved, 
rather a realization that this field 
fulfilled his active desire for re- 
search. He felt that he needed more 
stimulation than that offered by 
literature. 

Professor Srb came to Cornell in 
1948, after receiving his doctorate 
at Stanford. Here he teaches courses 
in general, human, and biochemical 
genetics, while carrying on his pet 
research project, work with amino 
acid metabolism. 

He has made the most progress 
in this work with arginine, a com- 
ponent of protein essential to man. 
This work was founded on another 
scientist’s studies on amino acid re- 
actions in the liver and the forma- 
tion of urea in humans. The re- 
sults have been checked by the ob- 
servation of similar reactions in 
neurospora, a mold used in the lab- 
oratory. 


Antibotic Resistance 


Professor Srb is also working with 
a study of antibiotic resistance. An 
antibiotic is a chemical employed 
against infections caused by an- 
other organism. A commonly known 
antibiotic is penicillin. 

The antibiotic now being used in 
the laboratory comes from jack 
beans. It is not standard and is 
probably too poisonous to be practi- 
cal. Both chemical and genetic as- 
pects of antibiotic resistance are 
studied. 
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Professor Srb is also taking part 
in a study of gene mutation. The 
Public Health Institute is interest- 
ed in the research because of the 
possible part mutation may play 
in abnormal growth, the outstand- 
ing feature of cancer. The belief 
behind this study is that cancer 
originates in mutation of some gene 
that controls and coordinates cell 
growth. The problem is to find what 
chemical substance will cause gene 
mutation. Mutagens seem to be 
these agents causing abnormal 
growth. 


Cancer Control 


Present cancer research concerns 
growth processes in general, es- 
pecially abnormal growth. Study 
of mutation is only one aspect of 
the entire research project. The long 
range purpose of the entire research 
program is to learn what environ- 
ment it would be wise to avoid or 
control—what chemical mutagens 
might be found in the materials 
with which industrial workers, doc- 
tors, photographers, etc. come in 
contact. For some time scientists 
have known that coal tar and its 
derivatives are conducive to cancer. 
Workers who come in contact with 
these substances show a much 
higher than average susceptibility 
to the disease. X-rays are also 
known to produce unusual growth. 
The research is also concerned with 
the chemistry of the gene itself, 
rather than specific cancer cures. 

The study has brought about a 
specialized research technique. The 
researchers take some strain of 
mold which has a vitamin defici- 
ency, for instance a mold which can- 
not manufacture inositol, a vitamin 
of the B group. They then feed the 
mold chemicals that might be muta- 
gens. When the mold is found to be 
manufacturing inositol, the chemical 
substance is believed to be muta- 
gen. These results are checked by 
using the same chemicals on corn 
























































pollen. If mutations develop with 
corn as well, the chemical is taken 
to be a mutagen. 

“This is a rather over-simplified 
picture of the process,” Professor 
Srb explained. “But as in all scien- 
tific research, an_ interpretation 
must be made for the general public. 
Over-simplification can lead to mis- 
leading statements.” 

The Public Health Institute is 
also sponsoring other research re- 
lating to cancer. These include the 
effect of ultra-violet rays may have 
or organisms, and hormonal changes 
in relation to cancer. Cancerous 
growths and tumors are also being 
studied—their tissue cultures, their 
relationship to viruses, and the ef- 
fect of tumor transplants in ani- 
mals other than man. Researchers 
in the medical field approach the 
disease by looking for possible 
treatments. At Cornell independent 
researchers are studying the effect 
of radiations on growth processes. 


Penicillin Research 


Professor Srb began his research 
work while a student at Stanford, 
where he later taught general gene- 
tics. He also spent a year in re- 
search as a National Research 
Council fellow at the California In- 
stitute of Technology, a noted 
center of chemical and genetic re- 
search. Professor Srb worked as 
part of a team of research workers 
with the Office of Science Research 
and Development during the war. 
At that time there was fear of a cri- 
tical shortage of penicillin, and the 
group looked for ways to increase 
the production and quantity of this 
drug. Gene mutations were found 
to cause a greater accumulation of 
penicillin, and a high producing 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Can You Marry? 


One of Our Editors 
Answers for the Student 


by Blanche Miller ‘53 


With the advent of the G.I. on 
the college scene came many 
changes. He brought with him not 
only his extreme desire for learning 
but also his advanced maturity and 
his wife. In turn this caused an in- 
flux of student marriages and cases 
in which both marriage partners 
continued in their studies while 
building a satisfactory marital life. 

Now, the G.I. has moved up to 
the graduate level or has gone out 
to the business world taking with 
him his G.I. Bill, housing difficulties, 
and many other problems. He has, 
however, left one major problem be- 
hind—that of college marriages. 
Should college students consider 
marrying before graduation? 


Problems Differ 

A question such as this cannot 
be answered specifically, for each 
case is entirely different. Instead, 
this article will attempt to set down 
some of the more apparent phases 
in life which must be considered be- 
fore taking the crucial step toward 
matrimony. Some of the readers of 
this article will be of the opinion 
that many of the problems listed are 
not problems at all. Others will, per- 
haps, feel that a number of im- 
portant phases have been over- 
looked. It must be emphasized and 
kept in mind that these are gen- 
eralizations, and problems are not 
listed in order of importance, be- 
cause for each couple each problem 
is of different importance. 

Take for instance the case of two 
students both of whom are under- 
graduates and both of whom wish 
to continue their education after 
marriage. 

Money, therefore, should be their 
greatest concern. Financial prob- 
lems must be faced realistically. 
Whereas, previously, the parents of 
each child handed out the required 
fees and tuition, they may now not 
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be so willing. Although many mod- 
ern parents whose children have 
married and continued their studies 
are willing to finance those children 
further—with no strings attached— 
many parents still feel that a mar- 
ried couple should be entirely self- 
supporting. 

If such is the case one or both of 
the couple will have to accept part- 
time employment. Then we find 
three jobs combined—that of study- 
ing, working, and making a home. 
Now, each of these jobs is in itself 
full-time work. But, as one married 
couple expressed it, “You must have 
a source of outside funds besides 
scholarships, or loans.” Time will 
have to be budgeted, small luxuries 
must be forgotten, but, more im- 
portant, both people must learn to 
cooperate with each other. 

The words marriage and family 
are practically synonomous; there- 
fore, in considering one, the other 
must also be planned for. If the wife 
is to continue her college work, as 
she planned, children of a necessity 
have to be foregone. Yet, the pos- 
sibility must be considered, too, 
and plans made in advance should 
such a situation occur. 


Social Life Curtailed 

For a single undergraduate the 
social life is highly entertaining. 
Upon marrying, however, the couple 
will be likely to find it necessary to 
settle down with less money for so- 
cial life. Many times their com- 
panions will change; single friends 
are lost, and other married couples 
take their place. Couples get to- 
gether at one another’s homes or 
they take in a movie. But because 
of the necessity for holding down 
three jobs (work, college, and mar- 
riage) little time actually remains 
for recreation. 

Marriage presumes maturity. Too 
often maturity is measured in terms 


of years only; thoughts are not con- 
sidered. In order to succeed in mar- 
riage each of the persons concerned 
needs to be able to think in terms 
not only of himself, but also his 
partner, and other people—parents 
and _ relatives—concerned in their 
lives. 

To list other problems also to be 
given much _ thought—ability of 
both to adjust to each other’s needs, 
quality of love relationship, atti- 
tude of parents toward the mar- 
riage, compatibility, and division of 
housework. In short, college stu- 
dents considering marriage must be 
willing to face and accept what 
comes if it is impossible to have 
what they had planned. Problems 
must be preconceived and presolved 
for happiness and success. There 
must be the development of pair- 
solidarity. 

In order to acquaint the reader 
with some specific problems and the 
means by which they were solved, a 
few married student couples, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate, were inter- 
viewed. 

Cooperation 

One couple set up a plan wherein 
one year the wife worked, the hus- 
band attending school. Next year 
their positions were reversed. Nat- 
urally this required a longer time 
for completion of studies; however, 
this couple had set up the ideal—a 
college education—which was most 
important to them. They followed 
it and, in so doing, cooperated with 
each other, learning how to help 
and work together. 

Another young couple found they 
were spending almost as much time 
together while single as they might 
were they married. They married 
and now both are continuing school, 
and both have part time jobs. In 
this case they are receiving parental 
help with regard to financial mat- 
ters. Thus far, their married life at 
college is working out splendidly. 

A third married couple organized 
their lives slightly differently. In 
their case the wife has found a posi- 
tion in the college, working five days 
and taking a few courses in any 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Have You Tried 


McCay’s Wonder Bread? 


Wholesome and Palate Pleasing 


by Blanche Miller ‘53 and Margot Pringle ‘53 


Whoever said “Man cannot live 
by bread alone” would be faced with 
lively opposition today—in one 
sense at least. The chief argument 
would come from Doctor Clive Mc- 
Cay of the School of Nutrition here 
at Cornell. For more than ten years 
Dr. McCay and his associates have 
been working on a bread that would 
provide a nutritionally near-perfect 
food for the average person. That 
bread has now been produced and 
is being sold by stores throughout 
the state. 

Over the centuries bread has 
been a vital part of life to all man- 
kind. Caesar used “bread and cir- 
cuses” to hold the affections of the 
Roman people; lack of bread has 
been cited as the chief cause of the 
French Revolution and current pro- 
grams such as Point Four emphasize 
its prevailing importance. Here in 
the U.S. it is the item of food peo- 
ple fall back on in hard times. One 
of the chief criticisms of bread as a 
food has been its lack of balanced 
nutrients; the new staff of life is 
opening up a whole new role to 
play. With a little butter or mar- 
garine—plus water, of course—Dr. 
McCay’s bread supplies a human 
being with adequate food for heal- 
thy existence. What is the story be- 
hind this innovation and how was 
it developed? 

Dr. McCay has had several fav- 
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orite projects in a lifetime of ener- 
getic research in nutrition, but per- 
haps the chief of them has been his 
work with diet in relation to changes 
accompanying increasing age in 
man and animals. It has been sug- 
gested that if we can learn to feed 
old people properly, we can double 
the life span of human beings—an 
intriguing thought! At any rate, Dr. 
McCay has proven that foods such 
as milk are as important in old age 
as in early youth. That’s where 
bread comes in—it is soft and chew- 
able, and old teeth can handle it. 
The new bread contains about three 
times as much milk-solids as com- 
mercial bread—it has high protein 
soy flour and wheat germ as well as 
unbleached, vitamin-rich flour. Lab- 
oratory rats fed solely on this bread 
gained weight and flourished, while 
those on commercial breads lost 
weight and began to die. This fact 
demonstrates the value better than 
any other. 

With such a thundering discovery 
on the scene, one is led to wonder 
why more isn’t said about it and 
why the nation isn’t switching to 
full scale production. For one thing, 
since the Home Ec college has de- 
clined to sponsor the bread officially 
in the industry, Dr. McCay has 
been doing the promoting himself. 
It is a difficult switch to make. The 
baking industry—controlled by a 


Good Bread with 
6% Dry Sitim Milk 
¥6% High Fat Say 
4 UNBLEACHED 
Flot +10% Butter 


Healthy Rats 


—Courtesy of Dr. McCay 


Rats fed on bread made with Dr. McCay’s formula thrive and gain while those 
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eating ordinary bread are sub-normal and lack vitality. 





Dr. Clive M. McCay 


small number of people in propor- 
tion to its size—is reluctant to 
abandon trade names it has spent 
years in promoting. The ingredients, 
particularly dry skim milk, are more 
expensive. The enriched bread 
takes more care in making and it 
has to be mixed more laboriously, 
baked longer at lower temperatures, 
and wrapped at the right time after 
cooling. 

For these reasons, the Big Bread 
Boys seem to be against the whole 
idea. Currently they are lobbying 
to block legislation that would force 
them to label what goes into their 
market loaves—a necessity recog- 
nized by livestock feeders! 


But nevertheless, progress is be- 
ing made. Home demonstration 
agents are pushing the new bread 
with farm wives, and it is being 
adopted for use by public institu- 
tions such as mental hospitals, 
schools and old age homes. As this 
takes place a demand is created— 
small bakeries begin producing— 
and pretty soon the big companies 
get the idea. No restrictions have 
been made on information about 
the new bread and there has been 
no profit in the formula. 


According to Dr. McCay (who 
lives happily on his small farm out- 
side Ithaca and superintends a flock 
of sheep as well as the University 
dog farm) “The best bread costs 
1¢ per loaf more than the worst.” 
And the future for Triple-Rich (the 
trade name) looks bright—after all 
the American people are notoriously 
hot for bargains. 
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Cathy McDonald 


As chairman of the Special Per- 
missions Board of WSGA, Cathy 
McDonald’s phone rings constantly 
with requests for activities specials 
ranging from permissions to attend 
concerts in Syracuse to star gazing 
at five a.m. Cathy enjoys her job 
and finds that it is a good opportun- 
ity to get acquainted with both the 
girls and the head residents. 

As head waitress in Risley, Cathy 
is responsible for seeing that the 
service in the dining room runs 
smoothly. She is especially fond of 
working in Risley as it gives her a 
chance to work with and know the 
freshman girls. Her experience as 
an assistant head waitress last year 
led to an interesting summer job as 
hostess in the dining room of the 
Mirror Lake Inn at Lake Placid— 
Cathy’s home town. 

Many of the champion ice skaters 
from this country and all over the 
world were spending the summer in 
training there, so Cathy had the 
chance to get to know them; in 
fact, she ate dinner with Dick But- 
ton, the American Olympic star, 
nearly every day! The Vanderven- 
tors of “Twenty Questions” fame 
were also guests at the Inn, as was 
Kate Smith. Cathy got to know 
Miss Smith quite well and found her 
to be quite pleasant and a lot of 
fun. 

Cathy was in charge of the whole 
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Introducing 






dining room and had her hands full 
with trying to keep the waitresses 
happy about their tips and the 
guests happy about their waitresses. 
She remembers the Mayor of Ha- 
vanna in particular. He couldn’t 
speak a word of English and she 
couldn’t speak his language. Un- 
fortunately, he had the habit of 
wandering into the dining room at 
odd hours expecting to be served. It 
took several days of sign language 
before she could make him under- 
stand that meals were served only 
at certain hours. 


This year Cathy was awarded the 
Cary Gardner Brigdon scholarship 
given each year to a senior by the 
New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus in recognition for 
scholarship, leadership and financial 
need. 


Cathy’s favorite sports are skiing 
and skating. She likes to sing and 
is an enthusiastic member of the 
soprano section of the Woman’s 
Glee Club. She is also a member of 
the Newman Club. She says that 
her “real hobby is people” which led 
to her decision to choose teaching 
for a vocation. She will be in Tru- 
mansburg during the spring term as 
a student teacher and hopes to teach 
Home Economics in Lake Placid 
after her graduation in June. 


B.C. 


Hugh Wightman 


Cornell picked one of its luckier 
four leaf clovers on a general farm 
near Almond, New York when Hugh 
Wightman came to the College of 
Agriculture. Hugh came to learn 
something about how to think in 
terms of general farming but while 
he is here he is busy counting his 
ideas and aspirations in four major 
leaves of campus life. 


As president of the Poultry Club 
this year, Hugh is helping to ac- 
quaint others with the poultry field. 
While representing Cornell at the 
National Poultry Judging Contest 
in Chicago last season, Hugh was 
elected publicity agent of the Na- 
tional Poultry Club, as well as of 
the Cornell group! 








Hugh is a member of Ag-Dome- 
con’s finance committee. He has ex- 
pressed belief to us that Ag-Dome- 
con will be able to assist other cam- 
pus organizations with their parlia- 
mentary procedures. 

Hugh is also with Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah, agricultural honorary society, 
and is currently serving as chair- 
man of the Speaker Series Commit- 
tee. As an innovation, he is team- 
ing up with the Arts College Com- 
mittee, in order to select really fine 
speakers. Talks dealing with inter- 
views and applications are being 
given for juniors and seniors. 

The fourth of Hugh’s activities 
is his fraternity, Alpha Gamma 
Rho, for Hugh has high regard for 
the fellowship found in the fra- 
ternity. 

There are those who make their 
college days fruitful ones. Hugh is 
one of those who are enjoying the 
benefits of a rich experience at Cor- 
nell. Committees and activities are a 
means to an end and that end, says 
Hugh, is comprised of many friends, 
a broadened outlook, and apprecia- 
tion of life. 


S.W. 
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Ann Corey 

Wheaton’s loss was Cornell’s gain 
when Ann Corey transferred here 
from Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. A child development and 
family relations major in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Ann has 
an intense love of family. She hopes 
some day to be a clinical psycholo- 
gist, and incidentally to raise as 
many children as her economic 
status will allow. 

Perhaps the bulk of Ann’s fame 
lies in her work with the Westminis- 
ter Foundation in which she serves 
as social chairman. In this organi- 
zation, Ann has a reputation for 
dependability and for being a 
leader and organizer who carries 
out her plans to the last essential 
detail. In the words of Reverend 
Lee Klaer, “Ann is a girl who takes 
her Christian faith seriously and 
expresses it creatively.” 

Last summer Ann was one of 
thirty-four students representing 
Westminister, who went to the West 
Coast and presented musical pro- 
grams throughout the West. The 
group’s travels were financed with 
money earned in work contracts. 
In doing her bit to raise funds, Ann 
worked as a lab technician for a 
canning company and also did some 
haying. 

This summer Ann is again going 
to accompany a Westminister sing- 
ing group. This time, it is Europe 
that beckons, and a group of twenty 
will participate in a project sup- 
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ported jointly by the French and 
German governments. 

Another of Ann’s activities places 
her as the CURW representative to 
the International Students Council. 
She derives great pleasure from this 
position, as she feels it is very im- 
portant to know the ways of other 
peoples. 

Ann is a member of Alpha Xi 
Delta sorority, and has recently 
been elected to Omicron Nu, the 
Home Ec. honorary. 

An alert bundle of activity, hail- 
ing from Buffalo originally, Ann’s 
hobbies include square dancing and 
singing, the latter pastime fulfilled 
by being a member of the Woman’s 
Glee Club and Westminster Girls’ 
Septet. 

Ann’s friendliness is expressed in 
a perennial smile and bright, flash- 
ing eyes. Although she is a girl 
capable of sincere, serious thought, 
she might well be a prototype for 
happiness and gaiety. M.S. 


Ted Winsberg 

As we left Ted Winsberg the 
other day, a fat stock of notes in 
our pocket, we told ourselves this 
was the kind of guy we had come to 
Cornell to see. Not that he is flashy 
or startling in his appearance, but 
he knows how to get things done— 
efficiently. Ted does not make an 


Your Friends 


exhibiton of his hopes or even his 
plans, but accomplishes things in 
a swift, business-like manner. 

In the years when he was still at- 
tending Todd Prep School, in his 
native Woodstock, Illinois, Ted 
worked on several dairy farms in 
the region, finishing off with two 
successive summers on the famed 
2000-acre Hickory Creek Farms at 


McHenry, about ten miles away in 


. the same county. 


Ted spent one year before coming 
to college working on dairy farms 
in Maryland and Massachusetts. He 
entered Cornell as a General Agri- 
culture major, and after two years 
switched to Agronomy. He now has 
an assistantship in the Agronomy 1 
lab, and intends to enter grad school 
in February. A member of the 
Agronomy Club, Ted has much to 
say in praise of its educational and 
social benefits and considers it a 
valuable component of his campus 
life. 

The proverbial wanderlust car- 
ried Ted down to Texas after his 
freshman year and sent him north- 
ward through Colorado into Sas- 
katchewan with the wheat harvest. 
It is a summer’s experience that he 
heartily recommends. The next 
year, Ted went to Europe, not as a 
tourist in Sunday suit, but as an 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Poultry Judgers Win 
In New York City 

Coach G. O. Hall’s prize poultry 
judging team came back with hon- 
ors from the 28th Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Poultry Judging Contest, 
held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, January 3-4. 

Team members Leslie B. Cran- 
mer, Great Bend, Pa., Joel Silber- 
berg, Manchester, N. H.; and Stan 
Connelly, Ithaca, were the three 
high individuals of the contest in 
that order. The team brought back 
a large loving cup for placing first, 
Les received a small loving cup for 
his first place, and the members of 
the team received a total of $85.00 
in prizes for their performances 
against eight other teams in the 
contest. 

Norman Lupean, Fredonia, N. Y., 
was the alternate. This is the fifth 
consecutive year that a Cornell 
team has placed first in the contest. 
Team members also took high 
positions in the written exam. 


Snakes and Opportunities © 
For Pre-Vets, 

Dr. Howard E. Evans, assistant 
professor of veterinary anatomy, 
delivered a demonstration-lecture 
at a pre-vet meeting this month. 
Dr. Evans spoke about some of his 
experiences working in the hereptol- 
ogy department in the American 
Museum of Natural History. “Peo- 
ple would send me snakes in cigar 
boxes, tennis ball cans, or any- 
thing,” he said. 

The feature demonstration of the 
evening was performed by his Texas 
Diamond Back rattlesnake who was 
fed two live mice. Members watched 
while the snake spotted his prey, 
struck at it swiftly, and then con- 
sumed it. The snake was no dud 
either. Dr. Evans was sure to em- 
phasize that, “one bite, if it were 
placed correctly, would kill a hu- 
man.” 

“There are always opportunities 
available for the veterinarian,” 
stated Dr. Adrian M. Mills, profes- 


sor of veterinary surgery, at an- 
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other recent meeting of the pre-vet 
society. In addition to a general 
practice or specialization in a field 
such as sterility work or work with 
fur bearing animals, Dr. Mills said 
that many veterinarians were em- 
ployed with the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, the United 
States Army, agricultural colleges, 
commercial biological companies, 
milk companies and zoos. 


Pomology Club 

Professor Smock outlined what he 
thought were the main require- 
ments for a good fruit grower at 
the third meeting of the Pomology 
Club. Among others, the qualities 
he thinks most important are; a 
sense of humor, an open mind, a 
love of trees and a wife who is really 
interested in fruit farming. 

Business conducted at the meet- 
ing included the appointment of a 
committee to arrange for a display 
at the “Straight to the Country 
Day.” Discussion was held on ways 
to improve apple sales and the pos- 
sibilities of a party. Donald Cario 
wound up the meeting by reporting 
the part that the club would take 
in arranging for a display at the 
Horticultural society meeting in 
January. 


Recipes from Abroad 
And Coed Fashions 
Featured by Home Ec 

The Viennese method of making 
Christmas cookies was demon- 
strated by Dorothy Huttar at the 
December meeting of the home eco- 
nomics club in the Martha Van 
amphitheater. 

Using this method, Dot weighed 
all the ingredients of the recipe, 
rather than using conventional vol- 
ume measures. Adding to the holi- 
day atmosphere, Dot related Ger- 
man and Viennese Christmas cus- 
toms and students in the audience 
took part in a discussion of Christ- 
mas customs in their own homes. 
Copies of the Christmas cookie 
recipe were given to all present. 

“Smart coeds of Textile and 


Clothing” was the theme of the 
fashion show sponsored by the 
Home Ec Club last Thursday in co- 
operation with the T.C. department. 
The show was held in the East 
Lounge of the Willard Straight Hall. 
About 40 girls modelled clothes of 
all types that they had made them- 
selves in basic and advanced con- 
struction courses. 

Freshmen will be initiated into 
the club at the Feb. 5 meeting. 
Members will be initiated by a new- 
ly inaugurated point system, which 
is based on participation on the 
various committees and attendance 
at regular meetings. The chairmen 
of the committees check on attend- 
ance at committee meetings while 
the secretary records attendance at 
club meetings. 


Practicing Agents 
Expound Philosophy 
Of Extension Service 

Russ Parker, county agricultural 
agent in Livingston County, and 
Ed Knapp, assistant agent in 
Broome County, expounded Exten- 
sion philosophies at the last two 
meetings of the Ag Agents Club. 

Parker stressed the importance of 
farmer participation in an Exten- 
sion program. Programs must be 
“directed at the needs of farmers,” 
he advised, adding that the agent 
should encourage the farmer to de- 
termine his problems rather than 
have the agent tell the farmer what 
his problem is. 

Citing the case of the farmer 
who calls for the same information 
every year, Parker warned against 
what he called “Spoon feeding.” As 
an educator the agent’s role is to 
provide the necessary instruction 
and information so that, for ex- 
ample, farmers will recognize dis- 
ease and insect troubles and un- 
derstand recommendations for con- 
trol, instead of telling them when 
and what to spray, Parker con- 
cluded. 

“You really have to be willing to 
help,” Knapp said, in listing un- 
selfishness as the prime requisite 

(Continued on page 13) 
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(Continued from page 12) 
for a successful Extension worker. 
Next in importance he named ap- 
pearance, which includes poise, 
speech, and dress. “All must be ap- 
propriate to the situation,” he de- 
clared. To eliminate the possibility 
of being labelled a “jellyfish,” the 
successful agent should have a de- 
finite opinion on a subject, accord- 
ing to Knapp’s classification. 

Knapp also told members not to 
overlook “the excellent opportunity 
to help people” outside the limits 
of the United Statees by consider- 
ing extension work under the Point 
4 program in underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

At the last meeting it was an- 
nounced that Dalton Gray and Jim 
Sleight will become assistant agents 
in Livingston and Greene Counties 
respectively, upon graduation in 
February. 


Overdoing It 


The old cattleman and his wife, 
having retired in the little town of 
Sagerville, were walking toward the 
movie theater when a gray cat, 
pursued by a yapping terrier, came 
racing down the sidewalk. The cat 
sped between the old cowman’s 
boots and raced on. An instant later 
the terrier did the same thing. 

A great Dane that had joined the 
chase was coming into sight, and 
fast, when the wife grabbed her 
husband and said, “Get off the side- 
walk, Buck. Even you’re not bow- 
legged ’nough to accommodate that 
one!” 


Candid Comment 


“In these days we should be 
specially careful not to put our 
eggs in one basket. The place for 
them is in a safe deposit box.” 

“Tt isn’t always clear which our 
role in the international picture is, 
but the part being played by our 
“roll” is pretty obvious.” 

“It has been said that the first 
Scotchman to use free air at a ser- 
vice station blew out four tires.” 

“The constitution gives us the 
right to do our own thinking. It’s 
up to us to acquire the ability.” 


R.T.G. ESSO 
SERVICE 


Conveniently Located 
at the foot of 
State Street Hill 


Phone 
4-9083 
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1917 

Frank J. Reimoldi who teaches 
landscape gardening at the Uni- 
versity of Miami presented that 
school with a set of chimes, similar 
to Cornell’s which strike the hour 
and can be played like them. 

1939 

New director of the University 
Nursing School at Syracuse is Laura 
Allen Preston. 

Former social director of Willard 
Straight Hall, Sarah R. Steinman, 
was married to Warren G. Harms, 
in Deposit, New York. Mr. Harms 
is with Eastman Kodak. 

1939 

Living now at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa are Lt. Colonel and Mrs. 
William S. Barret (Jane Barton Hall 
‘40), where Lt. Colonel is on the 
staff of the Artillery School. 

1940 

Naomi George Scott has now 
taken up the duties and activities 
of a minister's wife. Her husband 
is pastor of the Roger’s Hollow 
Friends Church at Unadilla, New 
York. 

1941 

Assistant Agricultural agent of 
Ulster County is Robert D. Guze- 
wiett of Kingston, New York. 

1942 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Don U. Uyeno (Phyliss Stevenson) 
of Portchester, New York. The child’s 
grandfather is Mr. H. A. Stevenson 
‘19, Alumni News Editor. 

Mrs.Gladys McKeever Seebald 
gave birth to her second son, James 
David, Aug. 30. The Seabalds live 
in East Orange, N. J. 

1943 

Back from a two-week vacation 
that included a trip by private 
plane to Fort Worth, Texas, the 
National Flying Farmers’ Conven- 
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ecnies 


tion in Mexico, and a return trip by 
the northern route, R. Stephen Har- 
oley and Mrs. Haroley Ellen Simp- 
son) ‘44 say “We had a marvelous 
time.” 

Also recalled to active duty, 
Nicholas L. Sullivan, as a battery 
commander in the 191st FA Bn., 
278th Regimental Combat Team, 
Ft. Devens, Mass. He was grad- 
vated from Albany Law School 
and passed the State Bar exams in 
1950. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Collins 
(Elizabeth Hopkins, ‘45) of Banne- 
veld, N. Y., had their third son, 
Scott Russell. Edson M. Collins ‘20 
is the boy’s grandfather. 

With the V Corps Headquarters 
(APO +79 c/o PM NYC in Frank- 
fort, Germany, is Captain Joseph 
Hoffman. Captain Hoffman will be 
joined by his wife and children in 
the near future. 

Newly appointed Staff Dietician 
for the United States Veterans ad- 
ministration Hospital in Albany is 
Anne E. Craver. 

1944 

Robert Miller has been appoint- 
ed assistant director of research 
on the laboratory and experimen- 
tal farm staff of Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Waverly, N. Y. 

Harrison B. Tordoff, instructor in 
zoology at the University of Kansas 
and assistant curator of birds in 
the Museum of Natural History, has 
been elected to full membership 
in the American Ornithological 
Union. 

Lemuel E. Conn of St. Charles, 
Illinois, is technicial sales repre- 
sentative on agricultural chemi- 
cals for DuPont. 

Elizabeth A. Kandiko and Mel- 
vin E. Williams were married this 
past summer and are living in New 
York City. 


Carolyn B. Usher spent two 
months in Europe last summer as 
community ambassador from 
Hudson. She lived with a Swedish 
family for four weeks, took a camp- 
ing trip into Lapland, spent a week 
in Stockholm, and also visited Paris 
and London. Miss Usher is Columbia 
County home demonstration agent. 

Back at Cornell is Ruth Hatcher 
Thomas, newly appointed exten- 
sion specialist in the Department of 
Child Development and Family re- 
lationship. 


1948 

Married recently: Former publi- 
city director and coordinator for 
Teen-Timers Inc. in New York City, 
Meta M. Brammer of Baldwinsville, 
N. Y. to Lieut. (j.g.) Coleman T. 
Brown, Jr., U.S.N.; Barbara E. Tar- 
rant, assistant director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Y.W.C.A., to Don 
ald Wiggins. 


1949 

A daughter, Cynthia Joan, is 
the new addition to the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter E. Demnitz 
(Theodora Chirico ‘48), of Paterson, 
N. J. 

Economist for the Home Eco- 
nomics Bureau of the U.S.D.A. in 
Washington is Roxanne Rosse 
O'Leary. 

1950 

Esther H. Artman, having com- 
pleted a Danforth graduate fel- 
lowship at Indiana University last 
year is now working at Yale for 
her BD in religion. 

Two HE graduates married this 
summer: Mildred Downey, Tenafly 
HE teacher, to William H. Sprunk; 
Carol N. Rasmussen to Forrest D. 
Brown. Mrs. Brown is taking post- 
graduate work in child develop- 
ment at the University of Illinois. 
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Cheese 

(Continued from page 5) 
stamped with date of manufacture 
and vat number, and placed in the 
curing room to dry. The cheese must 
be turned every ,day until it de- 
velops a satisfactory rind. 

After five days of drying the 
cheese it is ready for parafining. It 
is dipped momentarily in parafin of 
the desired color and then returned 
to the curing shelves for ripening. 
It is held here anywhere from two 
months for a mild cheddar, to a 
year or more for a sharp cheese. 

Cheese is quickly becoming an 
important part of the American 
diet. These cheesemen of Dairy 103 
will soon be out in the industry fill- 
ing the increasing demand for the 
tasty and nutritious domestic and 
imported types of cheese to give 
the cheese lover the variety he 
wants. 
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POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS .. . FOWL POX 


OR more than 36 years the name 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due to 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is raised—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally recognized 
and acclaimed. 





This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories in its 
endless research and _ unrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castle... Tracheitis . . . Fowl Pox 
- « » Pullorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 
dependability! 


Authoritative literature on 

j poultry dsease control, with 

special attention to the pre- 

k @ vention of Neweastle Disease, 
Tracheitis, Fow! Pox, Pullorum and Coceidiosis. 





VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
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(Continued from page 11) 

eager observer of how they produce 
their food in the Old World. And 
just this past summer, we could 
have seen him in Franklin County, 
New York, as a member of the soil 
survey party. From versatility 
comes success. 

Ted believes it is a necessary 
thing to keep as well informed as 
possible concerning the internation- 
al stage, but holds no strong politi- 
cal inclinations. He sincerely dis- 
approves of UMT, and shares the 
general opinion that two years in 
the armed forces fouls up the pros- 
pects of all serious students, re- 
gardless of profession. Ted went out 
for Freshman and _ Intramural 
Wrestling, but is an outdoors en- 
thusiast at heart, in that he enjoys 
hunting and fishing, and non-or- 
ganized tennis and swimming. 
Moreover, he gives an ear to classi- 
mal music. 

Last year, Ted was married to 
Trudy Krueger, who was, as many 
will remember, in the Home Ec 
School. Now he is proud to an- 
nounce that he will shortly be a 
father. One of these days we'll 


probably find him settled down on a 
smoothly running dairy farm some- 
where in the country—a job that 
satisfies his zest for active employ- 
ment. Wherever he is, he deserves 
the best of luck. But we'll see him 
around the campus for some years 
yet, deriving the most benefit from 
every opportunity to increase his 
knowledge. And if you want a good 
spaghetti dinner, just call on Ted. 
A self-termed “expert” spaghetti 
maker, it is something he is not so 
modest about. 


Srb 

(Continued from page 7) 
strain was obtained from some of 
the work. 

Literature was not Srb’s only in- 
terest before he began research. Rid- 
ing between Omaha and Chicago 
on cattle trains to see baseball 
games made him want to be a train- 
man. He also played in a jazz or- 
chestra while a college freshman 
and still plays the piano and ac- 
cordian. The step from literature to 
genetic research was an unusual 
one, but in the case of Adrian Srb 
it has proved to be a worthwhile 
one. 


How a famous home economist 


helps market the products of U. S. farming! 
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Marie Gifford, Armour’s famous home 
economist, publishes recipes each month 
in newspapers and magazines —uses radio, 
television and movies—to show home- 
makers how to buy, prepare and serve 
Armour foods. This special service helps 
make millions of women steady custom- 
ers for the meats and other foods proc- 
essed from the ‘raw materials” from 
U.S. farms. 

In future years, if you have a farm of 
your own, you'll find Armour a good com- 
pany to do business with, because Armour 






will have a vital interest in the success of 
your farming. Armour is a good company 
to work for, too—and offers many job 
opportunities to graduates of agricultural 
schools. Should you wish specific informa- 
tion, write to: Armour and Company, 
Personnel Division, Union Stock Yards, 


Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Professors Present 
Their Papers At 
Dairy Convention 


Eight animal husbandrymen, 
dairy scientists, and animal nutri- 
tionists from Cornell presented pa- 
pers at the convention of the 
American Dairy Science Association 
in Knoxville, Tenn., in June. 


Prof. J. K. Loosli received the 
$1,000 Borden Award in Dairy Sci- 
ence at the conference for his out- 
standing work in calf nutrition. He 
described the place of antibiotics in 
calf rations. 


Reporting on animal nutrition, 
Prof. J. T. Reid offered a new meth- 
od of predicting pasture quality. By 
analyzing the droppings of animals 
on pasture, nutritionists can find out 
how digestible the grasses were. 
This method, he said, is more accu- 
rate than hand sampling because 
only the material the animal actu- 
ally eats is analyzed. 


As much as twelve dollars a ton 
of calf starter can be saved by using 
dried distillers’ corn solubles to re- 
place dried skim milk and brewers’ 


yeast, said Prof. S. T. Slack. 














Dairy Products 


Phone 





The Modern Hostess Prefers Ice Cream and 


Town Talk Ice Cream Co. 


Marshall Dairy Co. 








Prof. William Hansel reported 
that a hormone, progesterone, giv- 
en subcutaneously at the beginning 
of estrus, cut the average time by 
half between the end of estrus and 
ovulation in a recent experiment. 
This evidence may prove useful in 
treating some types of infertility in 
dairy cattle, Hansel suggested. 

Other papers read by Cornell 
scientists at the meeting included 
reports on: the effect of diet level of 
calves on subsequent production 
and fertility, by Dr. J. T. Reid; the 
possibility of error that might creep 
into statistics on fertility from arti- 
ficial breeding, by Prof. R. H. 
Foote; the causes of oxidized flavor 
in milk, by Prof. Vladimir N. Kru- 
kovsky; and the absorption of cal- 
cium by animals in proportion to 
their needs, by Willard Visek, grad- 


uate animal nutritionist. 


Candid Comment 

“It’s not that a girl’s prospects of 
catching a husband are lowered by 
her wearing glasses—it’s just that 
she’s able to get a better look at 
the prospect.” 

“One individual who should cer- 
tainly know the lay of the land is 
an egg marketing expert.” 





The J. B. Lang Engine 


and Garage Co., Inc. 


117-135 E. Green St. 


Home of 1.H.C. 


Sales & Service since 1913 


Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 


our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 





MARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 8) 


spare time. Both she and her hus- 
band cooperate in ¢leaning the 
home, shopping, and doing all the 
endless tasks which tag along with 
married life. 

Each one of these situations jis 
specific to a particular family, but 
they do serve to point out a few of 
the factors and problems found 
when combining marriage with col- 
lege. Perhaps the best or one of 
the best means of expressing pair 
solidarity, compatibility, or coop- 
eration which is badly needed in at- 
tempting this was a quote from one 
college couple, “It’s a wonderful 
feeling that here we are, doing 
something together!” 

In conclusion—marriage com- 
bined with college isn’t something 
everyone should do, but it is pos- 
sible to do it successfully. 


Pardon The Printer 

From the Kingman, Kan., Jour- 
nal: “Mr. Banks will be at Pad- 
gett’s barbershop, starting Satur- 
day, and states that he is again 
available for butchering livestock.” 





PHONE 2777 
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No Need For Rose Colored 


Spectacles in ‘52—Farm Phone 4-9053 
Bring Your Date 


us- Economic Outlook Good 

the Farmers are going to have it good BARTHOLF 
the to this year say Cornell economists. 

‘ch SERVICE STATION 


Dairymen will make about as 
much money as they did in 1951. 


is ; 4 99 Receipts and costs will both be 
ut : The 400 higher, however. Total milk pro- 
of f duction will be in the neighborhood 


of 9 billion pounds, about the same} MOBILUBRICATION 








ind 
ol- as last year. Cow numbers are in- || MOBILGAS 
of RESTAURANT creasing only gradually. Cornell ex- | 
om perts warn that farmers should seek 
iil SODA BAR to reduce costs because of increased 
a competition between processed milk 
7° and vegetable oils. 
u ‘ ; 
Vegetable gardeners will be in the 
ng same boat as last year, also, unless TIRES 
ne 400 College Ave. there is a substantial change in pro- | OIL 
; duction. Growers who hope to make 
= at Dryden Rd. larger plantings of high price crops | ACCESSORIES 
last season had better think twice. | 
Price reversals are almost probable. 
Continued strong demand is fore- 
cast though military requirements 
= will be smaller unless there is a large | 
r= increase in the size of the armed | Corner of Maple-Dryden Rd. 
i. forces. | 





Poultrymen may have to take in 

In their belts a notch or two. Predic- 

tions say that profits will be sacri- 

ficed to higher costs while receipts 
‘ will be about the same. Broilers 

Connolly and Scalia may compete with a bigger beef BUSY BEE 


production schedule. Turkey men 


Super Service i willie Th 
- Fruit growers may be scratching 7 
around for scarce fertilizers. Profits Place To Eat 
° will go up as production of apples, 
Tires peaches, pears, sour cherries, and at 
sweet cherries goes down. Apple 
Tubes and sour cherry producers can ex- REASONABLE PRICES 


pect substantially higher prices. 


Lubrication The potato forecast is larger 


, plantings. No one wants to pinch 
Washing their finger on a price prediction. 


c There will be a continued strong 
Batteries market for New York State beans. Homemade Chili Con Carni 
. Over the long term, the outlook 3 ‘nil 

Accessories is for probable deflation of property 

values, a lower level of prices, and, TEXAS HOTS 
Brake Relining more slowly, costs. Labor scarcity 
and good milk markets will con- 

Minor Repairs tinue. 

The cost of equipment will rise 
¢ due to the construction priorities 
granted war machines. There will 

Phone 4-9071 be plenty of parts. Most small sup- 126 South Auora 

436 West State Street plies will be abundant, but fertilizer Next to Greyhound Bus Terminal 


shortages will be pronounced it is 
felt in informed quarters. 
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Straight From The Shoulder 


by Elizabeth Lee Vincent 
Dean, College of Home Economics 


At the end of our first semester 
each year, I find students and facul- 
ty pausing to evaluate progress for 
the first semester and to plan pro- 
grams for the second semester. Has 
the first semester been worth while? 
What should be planned for the 
next of work? 

Classes finished and courses pass- 
ed are only one measure of accom- 
plishment for the student, and most 
of our students know this. Stu- 
dents come to college for an educa- 
tion which is not academic alone. 
Evaluation of the past and plans for 
the future for college students 
should have a wide perspective 
which includes not only the meas- 
ure of academic progress, but the 
measure of personality growth. Four 
years in college represent a critical 
four years in the growth cycle. 

Education may, perhaps, be 
thought of as the progressive and 
constructive development of the 
best potentialities of each person. 
As we need only to remind our- 
selves, many of the most valuable 
parts of personal growth during a 
college education come from extra- 
class experiences, but the most cri- 
tical development of all comes from 
our own inner thoughts and feelings. 


Social Skills 

Among the things we want to ac- 
complish are: the development of 
social poise and know-how; the 
building of skills in meeting a wide 
variety of situations as well as of 
people; learning how to work 
whether one feels in the mood or 
not; learning how to get along with 
people whether one likes them and 
agrees with their viewpoints or not; 
learning to trust one’s own im- 
pulses, to be able to count on oneself 
in the crises of life—these and many 
others are the things one needs to 
learn. College, if well planned, can 
provide much of this type of educa- 
tion. 

More important than the acquisi- 
tion of academic information or of 
the social skills is the irrevocable 
imprint which college makes upon 
our character. In Psychology 
courses we learn that as young 
children we form many important 
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life habits. What we do not always 
realize is that we modify these 
habits for better or worse through- 
out our whole lives, especially dur- 
ing our elementary and high school 
years, but even more especially dur- 
ing our first years away from our 
families. In these first years of rela- 
tive independence from the influ- 
ences of our childhood we grow and 
develop more rapidly than at any 
other time in our lives excepting the 
first five years. The College years, 
then, offer each of us an invaluable 
opportunity for building our per- 
sonalities. 


Evaluation and Selection 

What are we doing with these 
precious years? Are we being buf- 
feted about by the series of impacts 
which strike us from the multitude 
of situations and ideas which per- 
vade any college campus? Or are 
we, as individuals with a capacity 
for inner censorship, — selecting 
among the experiences and ideas 
available? Exposed to much, can 
we weigh and evaluate and selec- 
tively use what lies at hand? 

Take examination behavior, for 
example. We may choose from a 
variety of possibilities about how to 
think and act. In some examina- 
tions it will be easy to cheat; in 
others hard. Around us will be those 
who cheat and those who do not. 
Some people have argued that we 
owe it to ourselves or to our families 
to pass the course by whatever 
means. Some have argued that we 
live in an age of efficiency and 
should, therefore, accomplish re- 
sults with the least possible effort. 
Some have maintained that the ma- 
erials given in class are artificial 
and will never be used in real life so 
should be handed back to the pro- 
fessor in any way that seems feas- 
ible. 

There is one point of view I have 
yet to hear expressed, namely, a 
discussion of what happens within 
oneself when year after year one 
exercises a habit of evading respon- 
silibity, when one slides through the 
days with tasks one has bargained 
for left undone. For indeed each of 
us makes a contract when we regis- 








ter for a class—a contract with the 
University, with our families, and 
with ourselves. The achievement of 
a grade in the class means to the 
University, to our families and to 
future employers that we have ful- 
filled that contract with a given de- 
gree of mastery of that particular 
subject-matter. The Bachelor’s de- 
gree should indicate to our future 
employers that we have developed 
our intellects, have acquired a cer- 
tain variety of knowledge, have 
achieved a capacity for a desirable 
amount of concentration and of 
ability to do systematic work. We 
fool ourselves seriously if we fail to 
get this out of college. We do fail to 
get it if we fail to do the work of a 
class and if we count on cheating to 
get us through an examination. 

In the long run our ultimate suc- 
cess or failure in life will be affect- 
ed genuninely by whether we leave 
college stronger or weaker than 
when we entered it. A continued 
evasion of responsibility to class 
work and exams, and a repeated 
habit of getting benefits the easy 
way produces a progressive weaken- 
ing of the capacity to meet life sit- 
uations. A steady, day by day meet- 
ing of class assignments and exam- 
ination situations, not only assures 
that we will have the basic know- 
ledge from our courses, but that we 
will build the habit of productive 
work and the capacity to meet dif- 
ficult situations. 

Has your last semester strength- 
ened or weakened you? How can 
you choose courses, activities and 
inner experiences to make next se- 
mester one of growth rather than 
of deterioration? 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Farm and Home Week plans are 
in the making once again. Lloyd 
Hayner is chairman of this spring’s 
Farm and Home Week, and the as- 
sistant chairman elected by Ag 
Domecon is Ken Van Liew. 

The Farm and Home Week dance 
is to be held in Barton Hall on 
Thursday night, March 20, 1952. 
Chairmen of the Ag Domecon com- 
mittees are Esther Church, con- 
cessions; Ray Borton, publicity; 
David Allee, tickets; Avis Pope, 
chaperones; and Dick Rowe, ar- 
rangements. 
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Qlowers 
Gar AH Occasions 
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For Junior Weekend 


Special Corsages 


and 
Table 
Arrangements 
HUNTINGTON GARDENS 
Slaterville Road Tel. 2058 


Fresh Grade A 


and 


Homogenized Milk 


Fresh Eggs 


From Our Farm 


Lake View Dairies Co., Inc. 
Phone 2153 
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609 N. Tioga St. 






Your Problem: 
TRANSPORTATION 









Solution: 
GLENN’S 


Sinclair Service Station 

GAS 

OIL 

BATTERIES 
TIRES 
SERVICE 

and 

CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Where?? 
Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


When?? 



























7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 


Crispell 


Charter Service 


Deluxe Highway Coaches for Charter 


for all occasions 


PHONE SLATERVILLE 25 













































































































































































































































































































































“Yankee Land“-AReview 


by Mike Rulison ‘53 


Kermis’ production of Yankee 
Land in the week before Christmas 
was no production comparable to 
those from Broadway; it was not 
meant to be that way. This play 
represented the work of many peo- 
ple we knew by day on campus, pre- 
senting a melodrama for us. And 
we enjoyed the characters the more 
for knowing who they actually were. 

Logan’s farce melodrama, one of 
the first American plays about an 
American type—the Yankee, has a 
complex plot full of intricate pedi- 
grees and long time feuds. In addi- 
tion, Logan filled the play with 
jokes and Yankee tall stories. Some 
of his lines have lost their effect be- 
cause their words are no longer 
familiar, but most of them retained 
their original wit. 


Unwilling Hero 


Lot Sap Sago, the foundling of 
the apple orchard, played by David 
Bizzell, was thoroughly bumptious 
with his Yankee manners and brash 
ways. Acting the unwitting hero, he 
saved the unfortunate Lt. Ostrand 
( Bill Bailey) and his fair daughter 
Josephine (Elizabeth Dean) from 
the machinations of the malevolent 


Mr. Malson (David Bullard). 
Josephine’s bashful swain, Harvey 
ashton (Fred Crist) eventually 
wins her when Malson’s intrigues 
are undone. 

Within the main plot, Miss 
Starchington (Joan Unklebach) and 
Senil (Everett Tennant) conduct- 
ed a small love affair. In this Ten- 
nant was excellent with his por- 
trayal of the decrepit suitor pursu- 
ing the object of his affections. 

Bullard, who played the villain, 
handled his part with a ferocity and 
apparent gusto which made him 
doubly-wretched when finally 
thwarted by the arrival of Sir Cam- 
eron Ogelby (Edward Oleksiak ) 
under the guidance of Lot Sap Sago. 

Ruth Amsden, Paul Corwith, and 
Ronny Space all handled their parts 
satisfactorily. 

Duets by David Bizzell and Fred 
Crist, and Elizabeth Dean and Joan 
Unkleback provided novel but fit- 
ting prolegues to the acts while a 
quintet formed with the addition of 
I'verett Tennant was a lively and 
well-perforced interlude. Edward 
Barten accompanied all songs and 
provided background music of the 
drama with his guitar playing. 





Lot foils Malson at the climax of “Yankee Land’. Frome left to right: Ed Oleksiak, 
Dave Bizzell, Ronald Space, (on floor) Dave Bullard, (behind) Paul Corwith, Joan 
Unklebach, and Bill Tennant. 
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Direction by Richard Korf, pro- 
fessor of plant pathology, proved to 
be the necessary stimulus to good 
performance, for this production 
was of much higher quality thar 
student directed pieces of cecent 
years. Dorothy Dean and Sally 
Joiinson assisted in the direction. 

Other members of the Kermis 
staff are: Staging: Jane Rasmussen 
and Nannette Gravenor assisted by 
Ann Sutherland, Dick Smith, Bob 
Furman, Barbara Muske, Don 
Wickham, Gerald Rosie, and Chuck 
Congdon. Lighting: Roger Cannon, 
assisted by Tad Crumb. Properties: 
Impy Bowdren, assisted by Norma 
Crawford, Nannette Gravenor, Don 
Kaegebein, and Norma Bosworth, 
Costumes: Pat Eike, assisted by 
Janice Huey, Hazle Bowdwin, and 
Norma Bosworth. Make-up: Eliza- 
beth Dean, assisted by Dot Dean 
and Mary Lou Hoyt. Business and 
Publicity: Richard Dikeman, as- 
sisted by James VanDerwerken, 
Me! Atwater, and Paul Corwith. 


From the Chicago Daily Tribune: 
“The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorized Capital Transit 
Company, which mauls people 
around Washington, D.C. to split 
its capital stock.” 


Farm and Home Week 
Judging Contest 
Given New Date 


The date of the Round-Up 
Club’s Livestock Fitting and 
Showmanship Contest _ has 
been moved back one day in 
Farm and Home Week this 
year. Formerly the contest has 
been held on Thursday of 
Farm and Home Week but 
this year it will take place on 
Friday, March 21, beginning 
about 10:30 in the morning. 

Sign-ups and drawing for 
the animals by the contestants 
occurred at the January 8th 
meeting of the club. Division 
superintendents for the con- 
test are: Dairy Cattle, Eric 
Kreese; Beef Cattle, Bob 
Pask; Horses, Nona Sutton; 
Sheep, Joe Narrow; and 
Swine, Bob Reed. 
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@ “Pigs,” wisely quoth a homespun sage, “is pigs.” The trouble is, 
some pigs is more so than others. This is why, as a farmer’s son well 
knows, market day finds you wiser than you were at farrowing time. 


The exigencies of farm life—whipping emergencies, cracking prob- 
lems, battling odds—made you a man while yet you cast a slender 
shadow. 


Farming men like yourself know how to get the job done. Ability 
to size up the situation, plan the work, and push it through is your 
big advantage over men from a softer life. The fact that you know 
how to do a job will make your college years more profitable, your 
working life more productive. The world needs this kind of men. 
Your farm-won know-how is something to take with you. 
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Gets the job done faster—the handy 
Case Utility Carrier lowers for easy load- 
ing, lifts with hydraulic power for quick 
transport. Moves hogs, hauls bales, bags, 
building materials—all those awkward 
loads too big for a man, too small to need 
a wagon. Takes but a minute to hook it 
up to the Eagle Hitch of Case Tractors. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 





A report to you about men and machines 
that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


NEW McCormick Pow Caer Borrom 
has a Replaceable Spearhead Point 


The replaceable Spearhead point and matching share 
blade enable users to renew the performance of McCormick 
plows at lower cost and with less bother than sharpening 
old-fashioned shares. This is another example of IH design 
and development that benefits both dealer and farmer. Ex- 
tra care in manufacture helps to guarantee good plowing. 


Share blade can’t vary 20,000th of an inch from perfec- 
tion along its joint with the moldboard. This tight fit keeps 
dirt from building up and causing poor scouring. The in- 
spector pictured gauging the share blade joint also gives 
the moldboard a similar check. Beveled edges on these join- 
ing parts of the Plow Chief bottom help to assure perfect fit. 


1600-ton squeeze shapes Spearhead point from a white- 
hot bar of high-carbon steel. Here’s a Spearhead point 
about to be dunked in cold water. This hardens the first 
four inches of its length for long wear . . . leaves the rest of 
it tough and strong. Gauging inspections and hardness tests 
safeguard the quality of Spearhead points. 


32 different inspections make sure that shipping bundles 
picked at random from the warehouse will assemble into 
perfect-working plows. An inspector is shown checking the 
furrow wheel gather on a two-bottom McCormick plow set 
up in working position. Each Plow Chief bottom gets six 
different inspections in this quality-guarding spot check. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use —McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor 
Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units , , , Refrigerators and Freezers ~ General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





